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REPORTED MISSING 



It is amazing with what rapidity Paris 
settled down again to its normal life. In 
an old society there is always- a surplus 
of those fitted for the humdrum of its 
daily tasks. The traces of the struggle 
were quickly removed. The streets were 
cleared, and, in some respects, Paris was 
itself again. But traces of the desolation 
long remained*. A dozen years later, I saw 
the blackened skeleton of the Tuileries 
still standing. To rebuild the H&tel de 
Ville was the work of years. The marks of 
bullets on some of the buildings will never 
be effaced. I was in some sense an idle 
man, and I decided to rernain in Paris and 
see the nation in the task of pulling itself 
together after its great humiliation. I saw 
then that France had to relay the founda- 



tions of its national life. The structure had 
proved rotten. Despotism had failed, and 
whatever form the State should take the 
French people had to learn the art of 
governing themselves. Democracy is not 
beautiful in its workings, but it could not 
be less beautiful than imperialism had 
proved. Since those days I have watched 
France as closely as my faculties permit, 
and I am certain that, because her people 
have felt themselves in control, a new 
fibre has been growing in her hfe. On the 
surface there is much bigoted and noisy 
faction, but the real France has a deeper, 
stronger national Hfe than ever it had 
before. In the next great time of trial 
France will not repeat the follies of 1870 
and 1871. 



REPORTED MISSING 



By a. G. Keown 



My thought shall never be that you are dead: 
Who laughed so lately in this quiet place. 
The dear and deep-eyed humor of that face 
Held something ever living, in Death's stead. 
Scornful I hear the flat things they have said 
And all their piteous platitudes of pain. 
I laugh! I laugh! — For you will come again — 
This heart would never beat if you were dead. 
The world's adrowse in twilight hushfulness, 
There's purple lilac in your little room. 
And somewhere out beyond the evening gloom 
Small boys are calling summer watercress. 
Of these familiar things I have no dread 
Being so very sure you are not dead. 

— The Poetry Review. 



